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LUCY WENDAL : A Tate of Heal Life. 

rr m»?!* ir-tifiKiru. 

“ I am going around by ilroad-jtreet, to inquire of 
Ross, the clover, about little Lucy Wcnt'nl.” 

“ Lucy Wt iid.il! Who is she 1” 

“She is a protly Dutch girl, who lived opposite to 
me in that bit of a dwelling that looks like a crack or 
a seam between the two houses on each side of it. 

She lived with her grand-parents, natives of this city, 
and once proprietors of many a lot within it; but they 
had been out-bargained and out wilted till they were 
teduced to this little tenement, some twenty feet by 
tilt!*■*ti. Their only surviving descendant was my 
liitl*. itiend Lucy, a ptefty, fair-ekimicd, fair-haired, 
blue-i ynl girl, ol a modest, quiet, engaging demeftttor. 

For many months nfit r we moved to-street, 1 

knew nothing of the family ; but, from such observa¬ 
tion'. as my eye could take, neatness was the ruling 
(i t.'sion of ilie household. Their only servant, Mi¬ 
nt tv.t—the goddess of wisdom should have known 
better—used to scrub the house weekly from garret 
to c-Ilir; their only carpet was shaken every Satur¬ 
day, the steps were scoured daily, and I never in my 
tile saw the old woman without a dusting-cloth in 
her h.?nd Such a war of extermination did she 
enry on againstthe intruding particles, that my friend 
V. u-.ed to cay it must be hard for her to think of turn¬ 
ing to dust. 

“Lucy had no visiters, no companions; and the 
only indulgence of the old people, which was sitting 
on the stoop every afternoon,according to the ancient 
Dutch custom, she never partook. She never went 
out, •xceptiug on Sunday to church, and then she re¬ 
minded me of one of those bright, pretty flowers that 
hang on the crabbed, bare stem of the cactus. I pitied 
her, her spring of life seemed passing away so drearily. 

My pity was misplaced, and I felt it to be so, when I 
looked into her serene and sweet countenance, and 
saw there the impress of that happiness which cer¬ 
tainly flows from duties religiously performed. 

“ It is a great matter, Grace, to have your desires 
bounded within your station; to be satisfied with 
the quiet, unnoticed performance of the duties Provi¬ 
dence lias allotted to you; and not to waste your 
strength in seeking to do good, or obtain pleasures 
beyond your sphere. 

This is true wisdom, and this was Lucy Wendal’s. 

At last there came to this obscure family what comes 
to all, death and its changes. The old men and his 
wife died within a few days of each other, of the 
influenza, which then raged in the city. 

“The hope of serving the pretty orphan induced 
me to go to the house. She received me gratefully 
and as an old friend ; for though we never exchanged 
a word, there had been occasionally an interchange 
of kind looks and friendly nods—those little humani¬ 
ties that bind even strangers together. On*inquiring 
into her affairs, I found that she was left almost penni¬ 
less, but that a discreet and kind teniale friend had 
procured a place for her in Robs’s glove factory. 

Lucy was skilled in all the art and craft of the needle. 

Ross, it seems, is a very thriving tradesman, and on 
the warm recommendation of Lucy's friends, he had 
promised to board hsr in his family, and allow her 
sufficient compensation for her labor. 

“ In a few days she removed to her new home. 

It is now fifteen months since she left our street. 

She came once to tell me she was perfectly satisfied 
with her place, and since then I have heard nething 
of her. Do not look so reprovingly, my lady Mentor, 

I have been intend!ngjfor some time to call at Ross’s 
to make inquiries about her. My story has brought 
ua almost te the shop,—‘ John Ross, glove nw 0 ***-’ 
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turcr,’—-this rnu»t be the place. Stop one moment, 
Grace, aad look through the window ; that man, no 
doubt, is Rosa himself. What a fine head! you might 
know such a man would succeed in the world. He 
would have been a resolute general, a safe statesman j 
btit here he is an honest, thriving glover, and that 
perhaps is just as well; nothing truer than the old 
couplet: 

■ Honor and fame fromno condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the merit lies.' 

“ The old man looks as though he might be a little 
tyrannical, though. Heaven £rant ‘hat poor Lucy 
may not have suffered from this trait in his physi¬ 
ognomy. 

“ The only customer is coming out—Now we have 
a clear field, let us go in.” 

“ Mr. Ross, 1 believe !” 

“ The saute, ma’am ” 

“1 call, Mr. Rosa, to inquire after a young woman 
who came to live witli you last Christmas.” 

“ I have a great many young women living with 
me, ma’am.” 

The old man’s humor required me to be explicit. 
“Her name, Mr. Ross, was Lucy Wendal.” 

“ Ah, Lucy Wendal did come into the factory about 
that lime.” 

There was an expression in Ross’s face at the men¬ 
tion of her name that 1 did not clearly comprehend. 
It might betide good, and it might betide evil of Lucy. 
“ .1 merely wished to know, Mr. Russ, whether she 
still remains with you.” 

'“'•Was you a friend to Lucy Wendal, ma’am 1” 

“ I should think it an honor to call myself so, bull 
could hardly claim that name. She was my neighbor, 
and interested me by her co r rect deportment, and 
uncommon dutifulness to h'er'old parents.” 

Ross made no reply, but fumbled over some gloves 
that were lying ou the counter, and tied up the bundle, 
and laid it on the shelf. “ You seem, Mr. Ross, not 
disposed to answer my inquiries. I am afraid some 
misfortune has happened to the poor girl.” 

“ Would you like to know, ma’am, what has hap¬ 
pened to her 1” He leaned his elbow on his desk, 
and seemed about beginning a story. 

“ Certainly 1 would.” 

“ Well, youjknow when Lucy Wendaleame tome, 
she was u little demure thing—not a beauty, but so 
comely and tidy, that she was li pretty resting piece 
for the eye of old or young. She was asgreat p con¬ 
trast to the other girls in the work-shop as white to 
black. She just sat quiet in one comer, and minded 
her work, and took no part in their gabbling. You 
must know what a parcel of girls is, ma’am, dinging 
from morning to night like forty thousand chimney 
swallows. Lucy was very different. She made her¬ 
self nout and trig in the morning, and did not lose 
half an hour at noon, when the ’prentice boys were 
coming to dinner, twitching out curl paper, and fur- 
belowing her hair. The boys and girls used to have 
their jokes about her, and call her the little parson; 
but she. only preached in actions, mid this is what 1 
calls practical preaching, ma’am. She was a little 
master workman with her needle. I never had a 
match for her since 1 first began business; but (you 
know, ma’am, there is always a but in this life,) she 
gave me great offence. She crossed me where I 
could not bear to be crossed.” 

“ Not intentionally, I am sure, Mr. Robs.” 

“ You shall hear, ma’am. I have an only son, 
John Ross—a line, fresh-lookiBg, good-natured, in¬ 
dustrious lad. 1 set my heart on his marrying his 
cousin, Amy Buuce. She is a daughter of my young¬ 
est sister, u'nd had a pretty fortune in hand, enough 
to set John up in any business he fancied. There 
was no reason in the world why he should not like 
Amy. I had kept my wishes to myself, because I 
knew that young folks’ love is like an unbroken colt, 
that will neither mind spur nor bit. I never mistrust¬ 
ed that any thing was going wrong, till one day I 
heard the girls making a great wonderment about a 
canary bird that they found when they wont in the 
morning into die workshop, in a cage hanging over 
Lucy’s si-ni—and then I remembered that John had 
asked me fm live dollars the day before, and when I 
asked whin lie wanted the money for, he looked ra¬ 
ther sheepi li, and made no answer. I thought it 
prudent before matters went any further, to tell John 
my wishes about his cousin Amy. My wishes, ma’am, 
I have always made a law to my children. To be 
sure 1 have taken care, for the most part, that they 
shouiu be reasonable. 1 am a little wilful, I own it; 
but it isyoi ngfolks’business to mind; and ‘Children 
obey your y rents,’ is the law both of Scripture and 
nature. So I told John. I had not any suspicion 
about Lucy, but I told him this marriage with his 
cousin was what he could have no reasonable objec> 


tion to, what I had long fixed upon, and what he must 
set t.bout without delay, on peril of iny displeasure. 
He was silent, and looked cast down; but he saw I 
was determined, and I believed lie would not disobey 
me. A few evenings after, I saw a light in the work¬ 
shop after the usual time, and I went to inquire into 
it. 1 had on my slippers, and my steps made little or no 
sound. The upper part of the door is set with glass— 
I saw Lucy was finishing off a pair of gloves: my son 
was standing by her. It appeared that they were for 
him, and he insisted on her trying them on her hand. 
Hers, poor thing, seemed to tremble. The glove 
would not go on, but it came off, and their hands met 
without gloves, and a nice fit they were. I burst in 
upon them. I asked if this was his obedience to me, 
and I told Lucy to quit my service at oneft. Now the 
whole matter in past, I must do John the justice to 
say he stood by her like a man. He said this was a 
matter in which he could not obey me. He had giv¬ 
en his heart and promised his hand to Lucy, and she 
owned she loved him—him who was not worthy of 
her love. He said, too, something of my having 
hitherto been a kind father and a kind man; and he 
would not believe that the first case of doing a wrong 
to be to the orphan girl whom I’rovidence had placed 
under our roof.' Ma’am, you will wonder that I har- 
dsned my heart to all this, but you know that anger 
is said to be a short madness, and besides, there is no¬ 
thing makes us so deaf to reason and true feeling as 
the stinging sense that we are wilfully doing wrong; 
I was harsh, and John lost his temper; and poor Lucy 
cried and was too much frightened to speak; and it 
ended with my telling Lucy she should not stay ano¬ 
ther day in my house, and John, that if he did not 
obey me, my curse should be upon him. 

“ The next morning they had both cleared out and 
every body thought they had gone off to be married; 
and so I believed till night, when John came in like 
a distracted man, and said he had been all day seek¬ 
ing Lucy in vain—that the only friend she had in the 
city knew nothing of her, and when I answered ‘so 
much the better,’ he accused me of cruelty, and then 
followed high words, Buch as should never pass be¬ 
tween father and son ; and it ended in my turning 
him from my door. I do not wonder you turn away, 
but hear ine out. Saturday night, three days after, 
John came home an altered man. He was as humble 

if he only had been wrong. He begged my par¬ 
don, a;,d promised to obey me in everything except 
marrying Amy Bunoi. ‘I have-given up Lucy, 
father,’ he said, ‘ but I cannot marry anybody else.’ 
1 forgave him—from the bottom of my heart, I for¬ 
gave him—and I longed to ask him to forgive me, 
but I had not come quite to that yet. I asked him 
what had brought him back to duty. He put into 
my hands a le'ter he had received from Lucy. She 
had persevered in not seeing him—but such a letter, 
ladies! If ministers could speak 60 to the heart, 
there could be no sin left in the world. She spoke 
of me as the kindest of fathers and the kindest of 
masters. Then she spoke of the duty a child owed a 
parent—sa(d she should never have any peace of 
mind till she heard we were reconciled; and told 
him it would be in vain for him to seek her, for she 
had solemnly resolved never to see him again. The 
paper was blistered with tears from top to bottom: 
but, saving and excepting that, ma'am, there was no¬ 
thing from which you could guess what it cost her 
to write the letter. 

“ I could not stand it, my heart melted within me.. 
I found her that night, and without loss of time, 
brought her back to my house, and then,” he added, 
walking hastily to the further extremity of the shop, 
and throwing open a door that led into a back 
parlor, “ there, ma’am, is the long and short of it.” 

And there was one of the most touching scenes of 
human life. My pretty, dutiful friend, had become a 
wife and mother, her infant in her arms, and her 
husband sitting beside her, watching the first intima¬ 
tions of intelligence and love in its bright little face. 
Such should be the summer of happiness, when the 
spring is consecrated to virtue. 
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to receive it. It is then put into large kettles, 
and boiled down, until it forms itself into grains. 
Phis is the raw sugar. There are various wavs 
of purifying and bleaching it.” 

[Hoof: of the Seasons. 


MARCH. 

The weather still continued cold, with high 
winds and hard frosts; but the Milton family 
were able to give some variety to their out of- 
door exercise. In the middle of the day* the sun 
was so powerful, that the weather gained cmi- 
Mderable warmth, and they found rides on horse¬ 
back were very healthful and agreeable. The 
snows melted on the hills, and swelled the small 
streams, which came rushing down with great 
force, forming splendid waterfalls as they found 
their way over the rocks, and hastened down to 
fill up the rivers. The streams were all much 
increased, and many bridges and dams were car¬ 
ried away. Though they could not hut regret 
the loss and damage which some of their neigh¬ 
bors suffered on these occasions, the spectacle 
of these torrents was often very magnificent and 
imposing. On one occasion, the ice in the river 
broke up, and came down with such force as to 
undermine some parts of a bridge, which crossed 
a river near the house of Mr. Milton. For sev¬ 
eral hours, the inhabitants of the town were as¬ 
sembled in great numbers, to watch it; and at 
last it came, the mighty torrent, hearing along 
immense blocks of ice, which it forced against 
the bridge, and with a great crash it yielded, 
and the large masses of the timber which com¬ 
posed it were hurried down the stream. In the 
afternoon, many anecdotes were told of these 
freshets, as they are called, and it was mention¬ 
ed that in some places the bridges had been car¬ 
ried away several times, before a method of 
building could be discovered sufficiently strong 
to resist these spring torrents. 

“Father,” said Frank, “ l believe this is the 
month when maple sugar is made; can you tell 
us any thing about it!” 

Father. 11 The maple sugar is made from a 
tree, called aar sarchannum , or sugar maple. 
It grows in many parts of the United States, 
though not near the seashore. A tree of com¬ 
mon size will yield from twenty to thirty gallons 
of sap in a season. This sap is collected by 
boring holes in the trees, and fastening to them 
small troughs, which convey it into vessels made 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 

MARY CARLOW, OR CARELESSNESS CON¬ 
QUERED. 

“ Mother, oh mother, what shall I do,” said 
Mary B. as she hurst into the apartment where 
her mother was sitting. 

Wiiat is the matter," inquired Jtfrs. Carlow, 
looking up from her work, “ what have you done, 
you are always getting yourself into trouble; tell 
me child, what you have done.” 

During the time her mother had been speak¬ 
ing, Mary had thrown herself into a chair, and 
was endeavoring to smother her sighs, sobs, and 
tears in her apron. Presently she spoke. 

“ Father never will forgive me; he told me 
that I should be punished if I did any more mis¬ 
chief.” 

After some time, Mrs. Barlow ascertained the 
difficulty, which was simply this. Mary, upon re¬ 
turning from school, had entered the dining room 
with her little brothers, and after putting their 
slates and books in their proper places, they 
commenced a dispute with each other, about the 
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time it had taken them to return from the school 
house. Mary was naturally n careless girl, and 
jumping into a chair by the clock, to point with 
her finger just how far the minute hand had 
probably gone during their walk homeward, lost 
her balance, and struck her arm in trying to 
save herself against the glass, and cracked it in 
several places. When she saw the effects of 
her rashness, she felt that her hasty action had 
not been at ail necessary, and that had she stood 
on the floor and endeavored to sho\v them what 
she wished, it would have saved her a troubled 
heart, and the reproof she was sure she deserved, 
and felt confident she would receive. She then 
determined to tell her mother all that had hap¬ 
pened, and therefore entered the parlor as we 
have mentioned in the commencement of our 
narrative. 

Her mother told her that she herself must be 
aware that carelessness was her prominent fault, 
and that it would be to her a continual annoy¬ 
ance in after years, if she did not strive to over¬ 
come it when young, and concluded by saying 
that she would first speak to her father before 
he reproved her. 

Tea was at length prepared, and everything 
in readiness for Mr. Barlow’s return from his 
office. In a few moments a door was heard to 
open. He came in, threw oft' his cloak, and set 
down to the table. The meal passed oft" pleas¬ 
antly to all save Mary, who sat silently meditat¬ 
ing upon her past conduct, and forming resolu¬ 
tions for the future. After tea was over, Mr. 
Barlow turned to his wife and said that he had 
an engagement for the evening; then looked at 
the clock to see the time. What was his amaze¬ 
ment to find the glass so broken; he looked at all 
the children by turn, but Mary’s face told the 
truth the moment he fixed his eye upon her. 
She ran up to him, and confessed all. 

He praised her for her openness, but chid her 
for her carelessness, and finished by saying that 
he felt confident, her own heart condemned her, 
and that he should not punish her then, hut hop¬ 
ed for decided improvement in future. 

Mary’s conduct ever after improved in every 
respect; and neither father or mother ever found 
it necessary to reprove her for that fault which 
she once possessed in so irreat a deoree. 

Jan. 8th, 1842. E. C. A. 
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MY SISTER FANNY. 


“ What are you going to do with that chair, 
Bell?” said Mrs. Lane to her little daughter, ns 
she was trying with all her strength to roll a 
large cushioned chair towards the lire, about 
dusk one evening. 

“ Oh, mother ! Lucy and I have such a nice 
plan about, something.” Just then Lucy came 
in very softly, with her hands behind her, and 
their mother perceiving they did not wish her to 
know what they had in view, sat quietly knitting 
without looking up ; while Lucy silently placed 
on the floor, in front of the chair, a pair of slip¬ 
pers. As she did this, little Bell jumped up and 
down, clapping her hands, and then they both 


stationed themselves by the window and kept up an d handles fastened in them, I felt quite pre- 
a constant whispering, till L‘c',1 shouted, “ There pared for work. Then my father gave me a 
he comes, there he comes !” and they both ran la |'g e square of ground to cultivate as 1 chose, 
out of the room into the hall. So after the gardener had prepared the ground 

Presently the street door opened and their f°r me, (for 1 was not strong enough to do this,) 
father entered the house, As soon as he had laid I proceeded to lay it out into proper-sized beds, 
his hat on the table, they each took hold of a! which I raked very neatly. These I planted 
hand and entered the parlor leading him towards with various kinds of vegetables; for though 1 


the lire, and exclaiming, “ Guess what 
been doing, father?” 

“ Something very mischievous, I suspect,” 
said Mr. Lane. 

“No, father; no, father!” said Bell, “look 
at the large chair.” 

“And look at the slippers,” added Lucy, “we 
fixed it all ourselves to surprise you.” 

“ Well done, my girls,” said their father; “I 
must sit down and rest in this comfortable chair, 
and my boots must come off, and these slippers 
go on in their place.” 

“ Yes, father, and then we must be paid;” said 
Lucy. 

“ Oh, that spoils the charm of the thing; I garden, but Simon the gardener laid it out for 
thought all this was for love and not for money.” h er * There was a bunk in the centre, which 

“Oh no; not with money father ; we don’t was bordered with wild pink ; this was covered 
want money. We want a story about something with violets and running myrtle. Around this 
that happened when yon were a little boy. there was a walk, and from this circular walk 
That’s what we mean by pay.” four straight paths went out east, west, north 

“ Oh, very well, then—that will do. Come, an d south. The remainder of the garden was 
then, the slippers are on.” Bell jumped on one i filled with roses, of which she had pink, white 


loved to look at flowers, I felt more inclined to 
raise useful articles. I planted sweet corn, and 
lima beans, and melons, and cauliflowers nnd 
the nicer kinds of vegetables, such as need a 
good deal of cafe and attention to bring to a 
state of perfection. Oh how neat my garden al¬ 
ways was. No sooner did a weed peep its head 
above ground than it was removed; and then 
after sunset every evening, when there had been 
no shower, I used to take my little water-pot and 
shower my garden. Directly opposite my gar¬ 
den across the large walk was my sister’s square 
of ground, where she cultivated shrubs and flow¬ 
ers. I used to work a great deal in Fanny’s 


knee and Lucy on the other. Their father said, 
“ a story is what you want, is it?” 

“ Yes, father, something about yourself when 
you were as small as we are,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, father,” said Bell, “ it seems as if you 
were always ns large as you are now; it makes 
me laugh to think you were once a little boy.” 

“Well, my dear, it seems to me but a short 
time since I was a little boy eight years old ; 
just Lucy’s age. I well remember that time— 
for until then I had lived in a large town some 
distance from this place. I was a very delicate 
child, and several times the physicians had told 


and yellow. She had also the moss locust, and 
quantities of early flowering bulbs, such as tulips, 
and crocuses nnd daffodils—then there were 
sweet peas, and morning-glories, and four o’- 
clocks, and marigolds, besides china asters, blue 
bells, chrysanthemums, and many, many others. 
Oh, how Fanny and I used to work and talk, and 
how 1 praised and admired her flowers, and she, 
in turn, wondered at my fine lettuce and early 
melons. Fanny and I were very happy chil¬ 
dren. But I must not dwell too long in the gar¬ 
den, so you must follow me to the other side of 
the fence, for there ran the pleasantest brook T 


my parents they had no hope of my recovery ever played by. The most delightful recollec- 
from violent attacks of sickness. As the place tions of my childhood are connected with that 
where we resided was considered rather un- brook, and sometimes even now, when I pass by 
healthy, my parents determined to remove to arid hear the gurgling of the water as it ripples 
this village, not only on account of my health, over the stones, the sound and the scene carry 
but also for that of my little sister, who was two me hack to the days of early youth, and for an 
years younger than myself. instant I feel like the happy boy I then was, 

“ When my parents came here to reside there "'hen I played with my sister Fanny by the side 
was only one church, and two or three stores in , of that stream. I had never been accustomed to 


the place. There were not one quarter as many 
houses as there are now, and none that were fine 
buildings ; and the first house we lived in was 
that one by the side of the brook, near the old 
church.” 

“ Why, father,” said Lucy, do you mean that 
old, old house ?” 

“ Yes, Lucy ; it is old now, and though it was 
not new then, it was very nice and comfortable. 
There was a large and pretty garden attached 
to it, in which there was a great deal of fine 
fruit, besides many shrubs and flowers. There 
I had my fine little garden. My father took me 
to the blacksmith’s and directed him to make me 
a light shovel, rake and hoe—for the physicians 
had advised my father to encourage me to exer¬ 
cise in the open air. When these were finished 


play with other boys, and so much of my time 
had been passed in the house in consequence of 
delicate health, that almost my only companion 
had been my dear sister; but after we came to 
reside here my health improved rapidly, and I 
grew to be a large and stout boy, but still Fanny 
was oftentimes my companion in play, and as 
our residence was then very retired, we used to 
spend many an hour by the side of the brook. 
One favorite amusement of ours was “ to play 
keeping store.” Fanny used to ask our mother 
for some cotton cloth, of which she would make 
little bags; these I used to fill with corn nnd 
wheat, or sometimes with saw-dust, which we 
called flour. I had a nice flat-bottomed boat 
which I used to take up the stream and load with 
tin se bags; then 1 would let it float down to the 
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store-house, which was n little shed made of 
hoards with bins and shelves in it. When the 
boat arrived here, Fanny would help me to un¬ 
lade her, and then we would empty the grain 
nnd flour into the bins. I used too to make 
wooden pen knives, and wrap therii in papers, 
and boxes with sliding covers. We also had lit¬ 
tle lead candlesticks, and flat-irons and axes and 
a great many other things.” 

“ Oh, father; where did you get those things?” 

“ There was a very ingenious boy lived in my 
father’s family who made the moulds and pour¬ 
ed melted lend into them, and thus formed these 
articles.” 

“ I am sure they must have been very pretty,” 
said Lucy, “ but, father, I want to hear some¬ 
thing more about Fanny; I think I should have 
loved her.” 

“No doubt you would, my dear, for every 
body loved her. She was tall and slender for 
her age, her eyes large and black, her hair dark 
glossy and waving, and her cheeks and lips 
as red ns the glow of health could make them. 
She moved about with the sprightliness of a hap¬ 
py bird, and was the joy of our hearts. She was 
a cheerful, light-hearted child, and enjoyed the 
woods and the flowers, the birds nnd the sun¬ 
shine. And oh how sweetly she used to sing? 
Her flute-like voice would warble so clearly and 
melodiously, that my father used to call her his 
little nightingale. But it was the loveliness of her 
character that formed her chief attraction. She 
was always gentle, obedient, pleasant and affec¬ 
tionate. I never knew her in a single instance 
rude or troublesome, fretful or ill-natured. I 
never heard her speak a harsh or unkind word, 
or knew her to enter into a quarrel. She was 
in fact a model which I should wish to imitate; 
for she had the grace of God in her heart, which 
was the secret charm of all her loveliness. It 
was this beauty of holiness, these right feelings 
nnd desires which she possessed, that led me to 
think, that from early childhood she loved God, 
and delighted to do his will. . 

“After my parents had been in this place sev¬ 
eral years, I went to visit an uncle who lived in 
the town where I was born. I had not been 
there long when my mother wrote to me that 
Fanny was quite sick and wanted to see me very 
much, and desired me to return home ns soon as 
my uncle could find some friend who would 
take charge of me. As this was before the time 
of rail-roads and canals, and wdien there was but 
little travelling in the stages compared with what 
there is now, it was several days after I received 
this sad information before I found an opportu¬ 
nity for returning home. I was very anxious 
about my dear sister, but not prepared to see 
'her so ill. Oil how altered my dear Fanny was, 
■and how thin and pale she looked, and she was 
so wank that she spoke with great difficulty. 

“I’m so glad you got here in time, dear Char¬ 
ley,” she said. 

“ In time for what, Fanny? Can I do any 
thing for you,” said I. 

“No, Charley, neither you nor any one else. 
I’m going to die, and I am not sorry, my dear 
brother,” said she, “ for I shall be one of Christ’s 
lambs.” 

“ Oh, Fanny,” said I, “ do not say so. You 
are not so very sick, I am sure. I have been 
just ns sick a great many times, when the doc¬ 
tors said they did not think I would get well. 
You will he better when the weather is warmer.” 

“ No,” said she, with a faint smile, “ I shall 
not be better. You never felt as I do, Charley, 
or you would have been sure you were going to 
die. Something here,” said she, pressing her 
hand to her heart, “ makes me feel as if death is 
near. Now, Charley, I don’t cry because I am 
sorry I am going to die ; hut I love you a great 
.deal, and I am very weak, and my tears will 
come.” 

“ My tears too fell fast. After a little pause 
she said—‘ As I have laid here I have thought 


of the many pleasant hours we used to spend by 
the brook; and I have been so thankful that we 
never quarrelled—that I was never angry with 
you, nnd that you were always patient with me, 
though L was younger than you, and did not al¬ 
ways understand how you wished me to do 
things. Now, Charley, we shall never play any 
more together ; and when I said I was glad you 
was in time, I meant in time to hear what I want 
to say. 

“ ‘ Next summer will come, and the brook will 
run just as pleasantly as it has done other sum¬ 
mers ; and I shall be lying peacefully over there 
in the grave yard ; no,’ added she, looking up, 
“I shall be in heaven, by the “pure river of wa¬ 
ter of life clear ns crystal proceeding out of the 
throne of God nnd of the Lamb,” (Rev. xxii. 1.) 
“ for the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them un¬ 
to living fountains of waters : and God shall 
wipe all tears away from their eyes.” (Rev. 
vii. 17.) She covered her eyes with her hands, 
and was silent, while the tears trickled through 
them and rolled down upon the pillow from each 
side of her face. 

“ In a few moments she said, ‘ Charley, you 
will often look at the brook—perhaps you will 
play there.’ I shook my head, for I could not 
speak. * Well, then, whenever you see it,’ con¬ 
tinued she, ‘think of the pure river of God, nnd 
he a good boy, and love the dear Saviour now 
while you are young, and we shall walk the 
hanks of that crystal stream together in the gar¬ 
den of God.” 

“ Well, my dear children,” said Mr. Lane, 
“ my little Fanny died shortly after this conver¬ 
sation. Oh how I missed her—how I mourned 
and grieved for her loss—how I missed her light 
footstep—how I longed for the sweet music of 
her voice ! Every thing in and around the 
house seemed to bring her to mind. The gar¬ 
den, the brook, the library—all seemed desolate. 
I never played by that brook again, and shortly 
after Fanny’s death my father removed to a new 
house he had just finished. That part of the vil¬ 
lage has always a melancholy look to me; but I 
never pass by that stream without thinking of 
the words of my dear sister, and I trust that 
whenever it shall please God to call me from this 
world, I shall join my dear Fanny in the para¬ 
dise of God.” 

Lucy nnd Bell both shed tears while their fa¬ 
ther related the history of little Fanny, and Mr. 
Lane was much overcome by the recollections of 
bis beloved sister.— 8. S. Journal. 
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NO ESCAPE. 

An intelligent daughter, who had enjoyed many 
religious privileges, and the advice and religion’s 
instruction of a pious mother, was asked if she 
believed that she must he horn again before she 
could go to heaven? “Certainly I do,” was her 
reply, “ I ought to believe that, for it has always 
been poured into my ears. It seems sometimes 
as though I should hear nothing else. I left my 
own meeting last Sabbath morning to hear anew 
preacher, and when he named his text, it was 
“ except a man he horn again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of heaven.” In the afternoon I resolv¬ 
ed to try some other place of worship, to escape 
such preaching, and accordingly took my seat, 
not doubting hut I should hear something which 
should divert my thoughts from the words still 
sounding in my ears. The minister arose, and 
announced for his text the words, “ except a 
man he horn again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of heaven.” He preached a most faithful ser¬ 
mon on the same subject. The evening came, 
and not being satisfied with what I had beard, I 
determined to try the third place of worship, 
feeling confident that I should he gratified in 
the third attempt. Jlut to my astonishment the 
preacher arose, and repeated the same text, 
and most faithfully held up the necessity of re¬ 
generation.” Could that child escape the con¬ 
viction that God himself had directed her foot¬ 
steps during that day, that she might have line 
upon line. Hut how painful is the thought, that 
one so closely pursued, still remains in sin, with¬ 
out asking for God’s mercy. IIow merciful is 
God ! When the creatures that he has made 
turn from him, he calls after them, invites them 
to his kingdom. He speaks in his word, and in 
his providences. What child docs not hear his 
voice? Yet, how few obey. -S. S. Treasury. 
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Written fur the Youth's Companion . 

OLD MAN AND DEES. 


Lucy. Wlmt is that old gentleman doing 
there, mother'! . 

Mother, lie is standing, leaning on his hoe. 
I suppose he lias been at work; hit now he seems 
to be engaged in contemplation. 

L. Contemplation —I don’t know what that is. 
What does contemplation mean, mother'! 

M. It is thinking steadily about some one 
thing for some time together. It is very profita¬ 
ble to be engaged in contemplation. I should be 
glad if my dear Lucy would think more and 
speak less. 

L. I do think a great deal, mother; but then 
I don’t like to think a great while about one 
thing at a time. 

M. I know it, my dear; and that is what 
makes all your thoughts so superficial. 

. L. Superficial —O, mother, I wish you would 
use words that I can understand. What is 
superficial? 

M. If I should always use words that you 
understand, how would you learn the meaning 
of other words, which you do not understand'! 
And how would you find questions enough to 
ask me, when we are talking! Get your dic¬ 
tionary, and see what superficial means. 

L. I’ve found it. The dictionary says it 
means, “ Lying on the surface, not reaching be¬ 
low the surface; shallow, contrived to cover 
something; shallow, not profound; smattering, 
not learned.” But, how is it that my thoughts 
are superficial! 

M. They do not reach below the surface— 
they are on the top, just like a cover that is put 
over something, to cover it up. But, if you 
would think longer, you would get down deep, 
and find something worth thinking about. Sil¬ 
ver and gold and precious stones are not often 
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found on the surface, or top' of the ground ; but 
uy digging deep into the eaith. And so it is with 
thoughts and ideas. You should not - speak out 
the first thought that comes intoyour mind, and 
so be always chattering like the magpie ; but 
think—think—think—till Vim have something 
worth saying. 

L. Then I should be dull, like Susan Dumps, 
who never has any thing to say but yes and no. 

M. O no, my child; if you think deep, you 
will always have something to say just at the 
right time, that is worth saying; and Solomon 
says, “ A word fitly spoken, is like apples of 
gold, in pictures of silver.” Only think—the- 
picture of a tree, made with silver, and the ap¬ 
ples with gold—how beautiful. But, he' says 
“ the fool’s voice is known by multitude of 
words.” 

L. But what do you suppose the old gentle¬ 
man is thinkin’g about, mother! He seems to,be 
looking at the bees. 

M. Well, bees are a good subject for corn- 
templation., I very much admire the character: 
of the bee. There are many things in it, which* 
I wish you would imitate. ^..Thc.bcc is very in¬ 
dustrious. You never see her idlein a fair day, 
when she can be at work. She gathers honey 
all the day. And her industry is worthy of be¬ 
ing imitated. It is not, like that of some young 
folks, busy idleness. She never does any thing 
but for some profit; and she never begins, any 
thing without finishing. She goes out of the 
hive, and takes the straightest course to the 
place where she finds the flowers. She goes to 
one flower and sucks out the honey, and then 
flies to another, without losing any time; but if 
she happens to light on one that has no honey 
in it, she quickly flies off to another, without 
wasting her time over it; and when she gets as 
much honey as she can carry, she flies up high in 
the air, till she sees the way home, and then 
goes in a straight line to her hive. 

L. But what can I learn from that, mother! 

M. You may learn to waste no time lior 
strength in ill-directed efforts; never to begin 
anything and throw it aside without finishing it; 
to go straight from one thing to another without 
losing any precious time; and especially, in 
reading, not to spend your time on frivolous 
books or papers that have no honey iri them; 
and finally, to take good care to store up what 
you learn, as the bee stores up the honey in his 
hive. And so, y.ou may learn from the bee to 
classify, in your mind, all that you learn. The 
bee does not put his honey and his bread all in 
the same cell, nor all his honey in one coll; but 
he divides his hive into a great many little apart¬ 
ments, where he lays up his bread and honey. 
So you should classify all you learn ; and that 
will help your memory, and enable you the bet-1 
ter to bring it out, when you have use for it. N. 
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held nil his treasure. His mother dead—t), e 
very fountain of his life seemed dried up; and 
all his joy fled with her—to heaven. 

The world was before him—unknown, ami ns 
yet untried. And what a blank it seems to one 
who discerns no springs of comfort in it, and a,,' 
flowers to gather by the way-side. And sue), 
docs it ever seem to those, who look tit it ojjJv 
th rough the tears of afllictinn; who gazing 
through those tears, see only clouds overhead 
and think not that higher is the light and the 
sunshine. 

Kntering the house which he always had enJJ. 
ed his hillin', but which was to prove to him such 
no longer, (for he was left in utter destitution 
Willie threw himself into his mother’s chair, and 
as the reality of her death began to force itself 
upon him, he felt to the full that anguish, which 
may he written of, and spoken of, but can never 
be known, till realized. 

I To be Continue*/.] 


Written J\>r the VnufA’s Companion. 

ORPHAN WILLIE, 

The Wan i>e hi no Minstuke. — Chap. If. 

Summer and Winter, Spring and Autumn, the 
four sisters of the seasons, had six times glided 
through the quiet village of “Sweet Waters," 
(as the birth place of Willie was fancifully call¬ 
ed,) and six times had they smiled or frowned, 
as was their wont, upon the peaceful villagers. 
Six times had Winter, crowded fair Summer, 
her younger sister, into the grave of faded flow¬ 
ers, and heaped white snow upon her. Six 
times had pale Autumn, still younger, with trou¬ 
bled heart sung a requiem at her sister’s grave, 
sighed, and passed on. And six times had 
beautiful Spring, youngest and fairest, with warm 
breath dissolved the snow, called gaily upon her 
sister to come forth, and placing fresh flowers 
in her hand, and a garland of roses upon her 
brow, breathed joy into her heart, and the music 
of running waters into her ear. 

On a soft summer afternoon, the hell of the 
village church broke its accustomed silence, and 
announced with solemn voice, the departure of 
a soul, and its final passage to the spirit-land. 
As the vibrations still trembled on the air, a line 
of mourners was seen to issue from the door of 
an humble cottage in the distance, and preceded 
by a hearse, to wind slowly, now under the deep 
shade, and now through the warm sunshine, 
towards the retired burial-place of the village. 
And now they reach the spot—tlmt lowly couch 
of earth and flowers, where all at last, lie down 
together ; a couch spread for each of us at birth, 
and never wanting its final occupant. 

One sleeper more is added to the sleeping mul¬ 
titude ; and ns the sod falls heavy on tiie coffin, 
the living that cluster around, take the lesson to 
heart. The voice that hushed the restless to 
sleep with its music, is hushed in its turn, to a 
sleep still deeper. The heart that sorrowed for 
a buried husband, sleeps now as calm and still 
beside him, as though a sorrow had never reach¬ 
ed it. 

As Willie turned away from the grave of his 
mother, (for it was she,) the pleasant sun seem¬ 
ed dark to him, and the voice of birds a mocke¬ 
ry. How could the birds sing and how could 
the sun shine, when his heart wns so desolate. 
Earth had nothing in store for him, the grave 
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NAKRATI VE. 

PLAYING COLLEGE. 

Anna and George were one evening playing 
around the fire just before tea, when their father 
came in and took his seat in the great ann-ehair, 
waiting; for tlie tea bell to ring;. 

Anna and George both came to him, and want¬ 
ed him to have a piny. 

“ Well, what shall we play?” said their father, 

“ Let us play lion and old man,” said Anna. 

“No,” said her father, “that is a noisy play, 
and I do not feel like a noisy play just now. 
We’ll play college." 

“Play college ?” said George. “0,1 don’t 
know how to play college.” 

“But I will tell you. You shall he the class, 
and I will he the Professor of Philosophy. The 
class in college come together, and sit very quiet 
and still while the professor gives them a lecture 
; in Philosophy, and explains something to them 
[ which they did not understand before ; and then 
he asks them questions, to see if they remember 
what he has told them.” 

So Anna and George brought their crickets, 
and sat down before their father, and listened 
very gravely while he lectured them as follows :— 

“ The subject of this lecture, young gentle¬ 
men,-” 

“ I am not a young gentleman,” said Anna. 

“ No, but we play that you are,” said George. 

“The subject of my lecture,” continued their 
father, “ is the lire.” 

Here George and Anna both looked at the 
bright fire which was burning in the fireplace. 

“ Wl? en a fire like that is burning,” continued 
their father, “there is a kind of hot, smoky uir 
produced, which is not good to breathe. It 
would strangle us.” 

“ What do you mean by strangle?" asked 
George. He was a small hoy, and he did not 
understand language very well. 

“ Why, it would piodtice a kind of choking, 
stifling feeling, and make us catch our breath 
and cough; and at last, if we could not get any 
other air to breathe, we should sink down and 
die; so that, if there was a tight room made, 
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with a brick floor, and a fire was made upon the 
floor, and people were shut up in the room, it 
would in a short time kill them.” 

“ The smoke would kill them?” said George. 

“ It would not be altogether the smoke. Smoke 
is what we can see rising up from a fire ; but 
there is something else, called a gas, or rather 
there are several kinds of gas, which come from 
a fire ; and these gases and the smoke together 
are what would strangle us if we should breathe 
them. Now, it follows from this, that if we wish 
to have a fire in a room, we must have some way 
for the smoke and the gases to go oft', or we shall 
be choked and strangled by them. 

“ The way we contrive to let them off is by a 
chimney. The chimney has an opening through 
it from the top to the bottom. This opening is 
called a flue. The smoke and the gases can go 
up this flue. It must be built of something that 
will not burn, or else the sparks- might set it on 
fire. They commonly build it of bricks. Some¬ 
times the farmers, in the new settlements, can¬ 
not get bricks very conveniently, and so they 
build their chimneys of great stones ; but this 
makes a very rough-looking fire-place. They 
make the hearth of great, flat stones, too.” 

“ O, I should like to see one,” said Anna, 

“ I have seen them,” said her father. “Sav¬ 
ages have no chimneys.” ■ 

“What are savages?” said George. 

“They are wild men, that live, in some parts 
of the world, in the woods, in little lints, which 
they make of branches of trees or ofjbark. They 
build their fires in the middle oPthe hut, and let 
the smoke go out of a hole in the roof overhead. 
There must always he some passage ; for there 
is no such thing as having a fire without its pro¬ 
ducing smoke and gases, which it would be bad 
to breathe.” 

“ Does a lamp make gases,” asked George, 
“ when it is burning?” 

“ Yes,” replied his father; “ but a lamp is 
such a small fire, that the gases float away, and 
mingle with the air of the room.” 

“ O father,” said Anna, “ is a lamp a fire?” 

“ Yes,” said her father, “ it is a little fire of 
oil.” 

“I never knew that,” said George. 

“You never heard it called afire, perhaps, but 
you knew that it was of-the same nature. But 
now my lecture is over, and I must ask the class 
some questions.” 

Their father was then going to ask the chil¬ 
dren some questions; but, just as he was going 
to begin, the tea came in, and the bell rang, and 
so they all gave up playing college, and .went 
and took their seats at table. . ... • 

George and Anna who had been quite inter-' 
ested in their lecture, observed at once that the 
tea-pot was smoking, and they said there ought 
to be a chimney for that smoke to go up in. 

“ O, that is not smoke,”-, said thei.r father; 
“ that is something very different.?’ 

“ What is it?” said Anna. 

“It is vapor. Vapor is very different from 
smoke,” said her father. 

“ How is it different?” 

“ Why, vapor is made .up of very fine parti¬ 
cles of water, and it does not strangle us to 
breathe them. But smoke is. made up of fine 
particles of coal, or something like coal. If you 
hold the blade of a knife in the vapor from the 
tea-pot, you will find that a spot upon it will be¬ 
come covered with water; but things held long 
in the smoke, like the hooks and the crane over 
the kitchen fire, become black and sooty. Soot 
is formed of particles of smoke collected upon 
the iron, or upon the back of the chimney. So 
that there is a very great difference between 
smoke and vapor, though they look somewhat 
alike. There is an obvious difference, too, even 
in the appearance, if we notice carefully. Va¬ 
por is grayish white. Smoke is blue. Vapor, 
after it rises a little way, melts away, and disap¬ 
pears entirely; but smoke remains. If it gets 


into a room, it spreads all over it, and remains 
in the air until it gradually goes off out the doors 
or windows, or up the chimney.” 

After tea, Anna and George begged their 
mother to put the tea-pot down upon the floor a 
minute or two, and let them hold their heads 
over it, and see if they could breathe the vapor. 
Their father told them they must not hold their 
heads near, for it might be hot enough to scald 
them. He was, in fact, rather unwilling to let 
them try that experiment at all, for fear of some 
danger. At length, however, he concluded to 
let them try cautiously, taking care that they did 
not put their heads very near. They found that 
the vapor did not strangle them at all, nor make 
their eyes tingle, like smoke. So they were sat¬ 
isfied that it was a very different thing; though 
their father told them that vapor was often 
mingled with stnrikc, from the fire, and came out 
with it, at the top of the'chimney. 

[Cousin Lucy's Stories. 
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l'LAYING IN T1IB >VATER. 

Hollo wanted to go into tlie woods. lie should 
like to see the place where the hornets’ nest was, 
and, besides, he wanted to play in the water a 
little, by the bridge. They discussed the matter 
some time, and linally Ilenry yielded; and they , , "'"‘'i ” 


both jumped out behind the cart and made their 
way towards the woods. 

Homs tall weeds were growing by flic side of 
the lane, or rather had been growing, for they 
had long since ripened, and nothing remained 
now but tall stalks, white and dry. Hollo pro¬ 
posed taking one or two of them for “yiMs/itrs,” 
to push the little chips about with, which were to 
serve for boats. So they gathered two tall ones 


and fro to one another, 1 a taal with leaves and 
pebble stones for cargo. 

This lasted some mi a< / longer, but some¬ 
how or other Hollo did nog-lind it quite so good 
Inn as he had expected* At length they got 
tired and let the vessels drift about, and Kollo 
took up a stone, and, pointing to a piece ol 
bark, said he was going to cannonade that maw 
of-war. v 

“ You will spatter me,” said Henry. 

The stone, however, had taken its flight, and 
striking the water just beyond the inan-oi-war, 
sent a few drops over to Henry. ' 

Henry took it very good-naturedly, and thought 
he would cannonade the man-of-war too; in do¬ 
ing which, lie spattered Hollo a little. Rollo 
laughed and threw another stone; and thus they 
continued for a little time, until they found they 
were beginning to get wet, when at length they 
desisted. 

They now did not know what to dorwith them¬ 
selves. They were a little wet, and, consequent¬ 
ly, a little uncomfortable. They oujjht not to 
have spattered themselves even so little ns they 
had done ; and the .secret eeling that they had 
not done quite right, made .'hem a little uncom- 

io;*«:»LIo hi miml nj u'-oU &>'j<» Umly. 

At last, as they were playing idly in the water, 
Hollo having one end of his “pusher” in his 
|mouth and the other in the .water, he suddenly 
took it out of his mouth and said, 

“Oli, Henry, look here.”'. ’ 

Then Rollo put the end of his “pusher” into 
his mouth again, and held the other end in the 
water again a moment, and then drew it out; 
when Henry saw a stream of water issuing from j 
the lower end, shooting back into the water of 
the brook. 

“ How do you do it/!” said Henry. 

“ I suck the water up,” said Rollo, “ and then 
again." 


very gradually, that they did 
it, except that there was a 
they were not doing quite rig 


apiece, and pulled oil'the branches and broke olf! . "f" 

tl .; tops, and then clambered over the fence and | * ho , ,,(;st . ’“T , 7 ' 

. -.i .i i |. , m throwing Ins let so lavas to 

walked along the pastures, with their light and . . . ■' , . , ,, , 

, i J : with it a little, at winch the boys 

s'ender “ pushers m their hands. J 

rnl 1 . i i .i and m a lew minutes they were both busily en- 

They at length entered the woods by the pas- . . . . . • . 

J , , = , -'it 1 , gaged drawing ui) their “ pushers lull ol water, 

ire oat h, and presently came down to the brook ^ , , n . 1 .. . ., 

” ’ 1 At 1 ■ ■ ■ I and then blowing it out, with all their strength, 


The boys were much pleased with this experi¬ 
ment, in which they both succeeded better and 
better on repeated trials. They found that they 
could throw the water farther and farther out to¬ 
wards the middle of the brook ; and finally, Rol¬ 
lo, by aiming pretty high mid blowing hard, suc¬ 
ceeded in projecting his stream away across to 
the land where Henry was standing. 

They both shouted with laughter at this, and 

He succeeded 
sprinkle Rollo 
shouted again; 


Rollo was so much interested 


turc 

and the bridge, imm, ,,...- jiiuoi jim.-,. , 

. . , ,, j . , ,, i , towards one another, 

m trying his “ pusher, that he lorgot all about „ . , . . , , ■ „ 

/ 0 , * , . . r . i i ,ii Rollo said he was an elephant, taking up iva- 

the liorne .s liest, but immediately began to look ■., . • , ,, , l T „ ’ • , ? 

, . , , . ter with bis trunk; and Henry said tie was a 

about lor sticks and pieces ol bark to use tor , , . ,• , , , , 

. 1 whale—a great, spouting whale. lnaword,thc 

°h, l '' - , boys were in great glee. And yet, after all, they 

Ihey found various representatives for ships ^ ^ ^ T| ,^. c was a gort of 


and rails, which they navigated about the water 


. ,, , j, . a , i hollowness m their mirth, and a secret leelmg of 

with their “ pushers, standing, themselves, upon • 

1 1 , 1 . v,. , , .. 1 , dissatisfaction, which made the pleasure ot this 

the bridge. or a time tins allorded pretty good i . . . , 

_. , ... .. , ... . \ i merriuient very dillerent Ironi the quiet and gen— 

happiness of the holiday at Miss Mary’s 


amusement, but it did not last very long. At 
length Rollo went to the shore on one side, and 
proposed to Henry to go to the shore on the 
other, so that they could send their vessels to 


tie 

school. In fact, the boys were beginning to get 
considerably wet, though the wetting came so 


not think much o^ 
secret feeling thn 1 
;ht. 

Hollas Vacation. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


PLEASING. 

ITow delightful it is to see a father with his 
affectionate children clustering around him, each 
anxious to give the strongest proof of their love 
and regard. You have often seen this exhibi¬ 
tion of filial affection in the family circle, by the 
fireside, when the father has finished his busi¬ 
ness for the day, and returned from the count¬ 
ing-room, the work-shoj) or the field. Here it 
manifests itself most naturally, and with the least 
restraint. The world is shut out, there is no 
fear of transcending the rules of propriety and 
reserved demeanor, always to be observed in the 
presence of visiters. A father can come down 
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for nn hour from the seat where he administers ! 
a wise family government, and reciprocate the 
fbnd caresses of his children, and thus by culti¬ 
vating, strengthen that attachment which can 
never be too strong. 

But have you seen that same father on his way 
to the Sabbath School, and sanctuary of God, 
with a son by each baud, and perhaps a little 
daughter or two walking behind or before them? 
They can hardly get near enough to him; as he 
talks by the way about the Sabbath, the Bible or 
God, they listen with the deepest attention. | 
Their deportment is such as every one would 
approve. Their time passes pleasantly, and they 
are exceeding happy as their father leads them 
to.their teacher, and sits down to his class. Who j 
is not filled with emotion to which he cannot 
give utterance, when looking at sucli a delight¬ 
ful manifestation of affection and parental man¬ 
agement. 

MORE PLEASING. 

It is highly gratifying to see children conduct 
themselves with propriety when with their pa¬ 
rents and under their immediate watchcare. But 
it is far more pleasing to see them behave with 
equal propriety when away from their parents, 
beyond their control and correction. It is de¬ 
lightful to see children kind and affectionate to 
each other at home. Any word or action which 
shows their love to each other, makes that home 
still more happy. But the same love and attach¬ 
ment manifested to each other away from home 
is more worthy of notice. Have not my young 
readers seen it at school, on the play ground, in 
the garden or street? Have you not seen broth¬ 
ers or sisters walking hand in hand to the Sab¬ 
bath School, the older guiding the younger, and 
affectionately helping them along? They be¬ 
haved well with their father, and with just as 
much sedateness & propriety without him. When 
with him we did not expect rudeness and laugh¬ 
ing on the Sabbath ; how gratifying not to see it 
when without his presence. Who does not feel 
that such children honor their parents by their 
good conduct and please God.- -S. S. Treasury. 
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PRETTY BOBBY. 

A TRUE STORY. 

BT MII3 MlirOHD. 

“ What have you got in your hat, Edward?" 
said Arthur Maynard to his cousin Edward Stan¬ 
hope, as they met one day in the village where 
they both resided; “ what can you have there ? 
a bird’s nest ?” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Julia Maynard, 
who was walking'with her brother and a younger 
sister, “ taking bird’s nests is so cruel.” 

“ Cruel or not, Miss Julia,” replied Edward, “ a 
bird's nest it is Look, Arthur,” continued he, 
displaying a nest full of poor little unfledged crea¬ 
tures, opening four great mouths as wide as they 
could gape, “ look ’. they are robins.” 

“ Robins ! robin redbreasts! the household bird ! 
the friend of man ! ” cried Arthur; “ take a robin’s 
nest! oh, tie! fie!” 

“ The robin redbreast! ” said little Sophy May- 
nard, “ that when the poor Children in the Wood 
were starved to death, covered them over with 
leaves. Did you never'hear old nurse Andrews re¬ 
peat the old ballad ? I can almost say it myself: 

"No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 

Till Robin Redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves,”— 

shouted Sophy: “ you that pretend to be so fond 
of poetry, to take a robin’s nest! ” 

“ Poetry! ” rejoined Edward contemptuously, “ a 
penny ballad! an old woman’s song! call that 
poetry ?” 

“ I like to hear it though” persisted little Sophy; 

“ I would rather hear nurse Andrews repeat the 
Children in the Wood than any thing; call it what 
names you like! ” 

“ And it was but the other day,” said Julia, 

“ that papa made me learn some verses just to the 
same effect out of Mr. Lamb’s Specimens. Did you 
ever hear them ? 

Call to the robin redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And,with flowers and leaves do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburled men. 

Now I am quite sure that those lines are poetry; 
and, at all events, every body holds the robin sa¬ 
cred for his social qualities, he is tame, so confiding, 
so familiar; no one would ever think of taking his 
nest, even if birds-nesting were not the crudest 
thing in the world,” continued Julia,’returning to 
her first exclamation, “ Every body cherishes the 
robin.” 

“ So do I,” replied her incorrigible cousin; “ I 
am so fond of the robin and his note that I mean to 
bring up all four of these young ones, and tame 
them, and make friends of them.” 

“ Put back the nest, and I will teach you a better ’ 
way,” said Arthur; “ tor we mean to tame some 
robins ourselves this summer.” 

« Put back the nest indeed!” rejoined Edward, 

“I must make haste home, and get the butler to 
; give me a cage, and Fanny to help me feed them. 

Put back the nest indeed.' ” and off ran the naughty 
takerof birds’nests, vainly pursued by little Sophy’s 
chidings, by Julia’s pursuasions, by Arthur’s re¬ 
monstrances, and by the united predictions of all 
three, that he would never rear the unfortunate 
younglings. 

Very true were these predictions. One by one, 
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in spite of all the care of Edward and his sister 
Fanny, who crammed them twenty times a day 
with all sorts of food, proper or improper, bread, 
meat, eggs, herbs, and insects, with every mess in 
short that they had ever heard recommended for 
any bird—one by one the poor little shivering crea¬ 
tures, shivering although wrapped in lambs-wool 
and swansdown, pined, and dwindled, and died; 
and Fanny, a kind-hearted little girl, fretted and 
cried; and Edward, not less vexed, but too proud to 
cry, grumbled at his ill luck, and declared that he 
would never trouble himself with birds again 
as long as he lived. “ I wonder how Arthur has 
succeeded with his!” thought he to himself; ‘‘I 
think he and the girls talked of getting some—but, 
of course, they all died. I am sure no people 
could take more pains than Fanny and T. I’ll never 
trouble myself with birds again.” 

About a month after this soliliquy, the young 
Stanhopes received an invitation to dine with their 
cousins, for it was Sophy’s birthday, and the chil¬ 
dren bad a half holiday; and after dinner they were 
allowed to eat their cherries and. strawberries in 
their own verandah, a place they were all very fond 
of. And a very pretty place this verandah was. 

- Fancy a deep shady trellis running along one 
end of the house, covered with vines, passion 
flowers, clematis, and jessamine, looking over gay 
flower beds, the children’s own flower beds, to an 
arbor of honeysuckle, laburnum, and china roses, 
which Arthur had made for Julia; clusters of green¬ 
house plants, their own pet geraniums arranged 
round the pillars of the verandah; and the veran¬ 
dah itself, furnished with their own tables and 
chairs, and littered with their toys and their small 
garden tools: as pretty an out-of-door playroom as 
heart could desire. 

It was a fine sunny afternoon toward the end 
of June, and the young folks enjoyed the fruit and 
the flowers, and the sweet scent of the bean-blos¬ 
soms and the new-mown hay in the neighboring 
fields, and were as happy as happy could be. At 
last, after the girls had pointed out their richest ge¬ 
raniums and largest hartsease, and they had been 
properly praised and admired, Arthur said, “I 
think it is time to show Edward our robins.” And 
at the word, little Sophy began strewing bread 
crumbs at one end of the verandah as: fast as her 
hands could go. 

“Bobby! Bobby! pretty Bobby !” cried Sophy; 
and immediately the prettiest robin that ever was 
seen came flying out of the arbor toward her; not 
in a direct line, but zigzag as it were, stopping first 
at a rose tree, then swinging on the top of a lily, then 
perching on the branch of a campanula that bent 
under him; still coming nearer and nearer, and list¬ 
ening, and turning up his pretty head, as Sophy 
continued to cry, “ Bobby! Bobby!” and some¬ 
times bowing his body, and jerking his tail in to¬ 
ken of pleased acknowledgement, until at last he 
alighted on the ground, and began picking up the 
bread crumbs with which it was strewed. While 
presently two or three young robins, with their 
speckled breasts (for the red feathers do not appear 
until they are three or four months old) came flut¬ 
tering about the verandah, flying in and out quite 
close to the children, hopping round them, and 
feeding at their very feet; not shy at all—not even 
cautious, like the old birds, who had seen more of 
the world, and looked at the strangers with their 


bright piercing eyes rather mistrustfully, as if they 
knew there were such things as little boys who take 
bird’s nests, and little girls who keep birds in cages. 

“ Bobby! pretty Bobby!” continued Sophy, quite 
enchanted at the good conduct of her pets, and call¬ 
ing upon her cousins for their tribute of admiration. 
Fanny willingly expressed her delight; and Ed¬ 
ward, looking somewhat foolish, wondered how 
they became so tame. 

“ We used to throw down the crumbs from 
breakfast and dinner in this place all the winter,” 
said Julia; “ the poor birds are so glad of tltem in 
the hard weather! And one particular robin [used 
to come for them every day, and grew quite fami¬ 
liar ; he would even wait here for us, and fly to 
meet us as soon as that quick eye of his spied a 
white frock turning the corner. .So then we began 
to talk to him, and to feed him regularly.” 

“ I always saved a great bit of my bread for 
J3obby,” interrupted Sophy. 

“ And he grew as tame as you see ; and when 
he had young ones, he brought them here with 
him,” said the sister. 

“ You should have seen them the first day,” said 
Sophy; “that-was the prettiest sight. The little 
things did not know how to help themselves, so 
there they stood about, some on the geraniums and 
some on the rose trees, chirping and opening their 
bills for the old birds to feed them; and the poor 
old birds flew about from one to the other with 
bread crumbs, not' taking a morsel themselves. 
You cannot think how much the young ones ate! 
There was one great greedy fellow perched on my 
rake, who made his poor papa bring him seven 
mouthfuls before he was satisfied. And now they 
are so saucy! See how saucy they are !” contin¬ 
ued the little girl, as one of the boldest came 
close to her, and caught a crumb which she was 
flinging to him, before it reached the ground, 
“ see how saucy ! Oh pretty, pretty Bobbies! I do 
love them so.” 

“ We all like the poor confiding creatures who 
pay us the compliment of trusting so entirely in our 
kindness and good faith, I believe-,” said Arthur, 
half laughing at her eagerness“and after all, 
Edward,” added he, as the two boys, bat in hand, 
marched off to cricket, “after all, you must con¬ 
fess that our method of taming robins is better than 
yours, and that one bird wbo comes to you at lib¬ 
erty, of his own free will, is wortli a dozen kid¬ 
napped in the nest, luckless wretches, and mewed 
up in a cage.” 

Edward confessed that his cousin was right, and 
never took a bird’s nest again. 
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■ Written for the Youth's Companion, 

ORPHAN WILLIE, 

.. The Wi nderikg Minstbei. — Chap. III. 

Bright rose the sun the next morning, and as 
his cheerful beams poured into Willie’s small bed 
chamber, he;awoke, and falling upon his knees, 
commended himself and his future fortunes, to 
that “ Father of the fatherless,” who he was 
sure could nnd would take the care of them. 
Strengthened and cheered by this consciousness, 
he gathered together the few clothes he could 
call his own, and packing them into his trunk he 
prepared to take his leave of all that on earth 
was dear to him—his home and’ his native 
village. 

His mother’s sickness, which was a protracted 
one, had completely exhausted the little proper¬ 
ty left her by her husband, and Willie was left 
at her death in utter destitution. But a distant 
relative of the family, had kindly offered to take 
charge of the orphan, and provide for him till he 
could support himself. This relation resided in 
Boston—and to this distant, and to Willie, 
strange city, was he to proceed on the morrow. 

Completing his preparations, Willie determin¬ 
ed to spend the last day that was left him, in vis¬ 
iting the places familiar to his eye and dear to 
his heart, as associated with his own happiest 
hours, and his mother’s presence. 

The garden, the orchard, the green meadow, 
the winding path by the river side, the hill in the 
distance, the. forest that skirted the village, all 
were in turn to be visited ; for each had its pecu¬ 
liar association with the dear departed. Taking 
with him a small basket of provisions, which a 
kind neighbor had prepared for him, he started 
with very mingled sensations, upon the melan¬ 
choly, yet grateful task. How was it that 
nature looked that day so lovely to him? How 
was it that his eyes and his heart had never been 
so open to the surpassing loveliness of the scenes 
around him, as they then appeared to be? As 
these thoughts passed through his mind, his 
memory seemed to answer them in the words of 
a song he had once heard sung. 

“ Parting sunders many a tie, 

All unfelt before. 

What a beauty clothes these scenes' 

Never yet they wore! 

Trees ne’er sprung so full and fair; 

Never breathed so soft an air! 

Earth ne’er offered to the sky 
Such a minstrelsy!” 

The sun was sinking in the west, as seated up¬ 
on the brow of a green hill, he gazpd for the last 
time upon the village of “Sweet-Waters,” as it 
reposed beneath him. Embalming its quiet and 
rural beauties in his memory, as sacred memen¬ 
tos of early and happy days, never to be eradi¬ 
cated and never forgotten, he hastened down, 
for there was one spot, the dearest and the last, 
yet to receive a parting tear. 

He knelt at his mother’s grave—how still she 


slept beneath him ! And his father near her—how 
silent 1 What repose so deep as death ! and yet 
what repose so expressive, and so eloquent! 
Eloquent in. its very mystery—but still more 
eloquent in its profound and spiritual teachings ! 

Murmuring a prayer, the orphan boy arose, 
but before he left the grave, his voice broke the 
stillness, and as a requiem to his mother’s mem¬ 
ory, he sung that touching song of Wolfe’s, 
which she had early taught him. 

“ If I had thought thou could’st have died, 

I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou could’st mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 

The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou should’st smile no more! 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left ’st unsaid; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

, . Sweet mother, thou art dead! 

“ If thou would’st stay e’en as thou art, 

. : All cold, and all serene— 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest still mine own! 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 

And I am now alone! 

I do not think where’er thou art 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I perhaps may soothe this heart, 

In thinking too of thee; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light, ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore!” 

{To be Continued.] 
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NARRATI VE. 

KACIIEL. 

Once there was a little girl named Rachel. 
She was about six years old. She had a great 
many hooks and playthings, but they were lying 
about in various places all over the house. 

One day she went to sec her cousin. Her 
cousin’s playthings were till together, upon some 
shelves. They were arranged in order. “ O 
dear!” said Rachel, “ how much prettier play¬ 


things look when they are arranged in order! I 
wish 1 had some shelves.” 

A lew days alter this, she was at home one 
afternoon, when there was no school. She did 
not know what to do. She lmd nobody to play 
with. She could not go out. of doors, because it 
rained. At last she said, “ 1 know what to 
do. I will go and put my playthings in order.” 

She went up into a rough chamber over the 
shed, where there were some boxes. She put 
down one of the boxes against the side of the 
chamber, with the open side out. Then she put 
another box upon the to}) of it. So she could 
put her playthings in the boxes, which answered 
for shelves. 

f irst, she got her blocks. She had a great 
many blocks. Some were in the kitchen, some 
were in the closet, souk* were in a basket under 
the table in the parlor. One was under the clock. 
Rachel had put it under the clock some days be¬ 
fore, to play lliat it was a mouse. 

Rachel collected all her blocks together, and 
curried them up to her shelves. She piled them 
up neatly upon the lower shell* at one end. 
They made a large, square pile. 

“There,” said she, “lam glad that I have 
got all iny blocks together, in one place.” 

Then she brought her doll; and she looked all 
about the house, and found all the doll’s clothes, 
and she put them together in a shelf above. 

“ Now,” said she, “ when my Cousin comes 
here to play with me, and we want to play with 
my doll, I shall find her and all her things here. 
That will he very convenient.” 

Next Rachel thought she would put her hooks 
in order. So she went down stairs, and began 
to look for her books. She found them in va¬ 
rious places, some on shelves, some in closets, 
and some on the parlor floor. She. brought 
them all up into the rough chamber, and began 
to put them together neatly in a pile. 

Pretty soon she observed a droll picture i 
one of her books. It was n picture of a do 
jumping nj). She thought she would read about 
it. So she sat down upon the floor before her 
boxes, and began to spell out the words under 
the picture. 

"While she was there, her mother came up into 
the chamber to look for something in a great bag. 
While she was looking for it, Rachel said, 

“Mother, what does this word spell?—m,— 
there are one, two, three w’s in it, and two «’s.” 

“ I think it must he mamma” said her mother. 
“But what are you doing, Rachel?” 

“ O, I am putting my things in order,” said 
Rachel. 

Then her mother came to see what she was 
doing. 

“ O,” said she, “ 1 am very glad to see this. 
It is much better for children to keep their play¬ 
things in order.” 

So Rachel’s mother came to sec her work, and 
she said she liked tlie plan very much indeed; 
and she told her that she would give her n cur¬ 
tain to hang up before her shelves. 

Her mother then went hack to the bag, and 
took out a green roll. When she unrolled it, 
Rachel saw it was a curtain. Rachel L,ok it, 
and then went and brought a few small tacks and 
a carpet hammer, and nailed her curtain up. 
Then she finished arranging her books, and put 
them in. Thus she had a very convenient cabi¬ 
net; and she resolved that, after that, she would 
always keep her things in order in it. 

That night, at supper, Rachel told her mother 
that she liked her cabinet very much, and she 
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said slu: lmd made a resolution always to keep 
her things in order in it. 

“Ah,” said her mother, “but that’s a very 
hard resolution to keep.’’ 

“O no,” said Raeliel, “I think it will he very 
easy. All 1 have to do is just to put my things 
hack in their places when I have done with them.” 

“ Yes,” said her mother, “ that is all; hut that 
is a great deal.” 

“O no, mother,” said Rachel, “that is not 
much.” 

“ Well,” said her mother, “ we shall set;.” 

It turned out in the end that \\ev mother was 
right; lor in about two weeks * Rachel’s play¬ 
things wore scattered all over tjhe house again, 
as much as before. And the wfiy they came to 
he so was this :— ’ 

The day after she had put tlicp in order, she 
brought her blocks down in ajlmsket, to play 
with in the entry. At last, she got tired of play¬ 
ing with the blocks, and she thought she would 
go out in the kitchen, and see if she could not 
get an apple to roast by the kitchen lire. So 
she left her blocks upon the carpet. Presently 
her mother put the blocks into the basket, and 
slid them under a shelf in the closet; and thus 
it wtis that her blocks got out of place. 

A day or two after tlmt, she wanted a hook to 
read ; and so she went up to her cabinet, and, 
when she bad pulled the curtain aside, site took 
all her picture-books, and brought them down 
stairs. She put them upon the table, and got a. 
chair, and sat up to the table, and began to look 
them over, to line! one to read. After she had 
been reading a little while, the supper bell rang ; 
and so she jumped down, and ran off to supper. 
Alter supper, she forgot that she had left her 
books upon the table; and when her mother was 
arranging the table that evening, for her eve¬ 
ning work, she put the hooks upon a shell’in the 
closet; and that is the way her books got out of 
place. 

And one day Rachel thought she would take 
her doll down stairs, and let her go out to walk; 
so she led her out upon the grass in the yard, 
and played that she was taking a walk. When 
she thought that her doll was tired of walking, 
she let her lie down upon the grass to rest. Pre¬ 
sently a butterfly came along, and Rachel ran 
off to catch him. The butterlly (lew over the 
fence into the garden ; and Rachel went in at 
the gate, find tried to find him. She could not 
find the butterfly ; but. she found her mother 
there gathering some (lower seeds. She stopped 
to help her; and her mother gave her some 
seeds, which site said she meant to put away 
upon her shelves, in little papers. But she put 
them on the kitchen table, when she went in, 
and forget them. 

' A few days after this, her cousin William 
came to see her. She took him up stairs to 
show him her shelves and playthings. She took 
out tin; things one by one, and showed them to 
William, and then put them on the floor. Wil¬ 
liam took out some of the things too. She was 
going to put them all back again before she went 
away. Presently she said, “But where are all 
my hooks? Somebody 1ms taken away all my 
hooks. I put them here on the corner of this 
shelf. They ought not to come and take away 
my hooks.” 

And presently she said again, 

“ And now, besides, whore's my doll gone? 
They have carried off my doll. I wish they 
would let my things alone, when I put them 
here.” 

“ I rather think you carried her away your¬ 
self,” said William. 

“ No, I didn’t,” said Rachel; “I left her here, 
—exactly here.” 

Then in a minute, she happened to recollect 
that she lmd taken her doll out to walk, and said, 

“ O no,—I remember now. 1 left her on the 
grass. Come with me, William, and I will show 
you.” 


So William and Rachel ran down to find the 
doll. She was lying in the grass, where Rachel 
had put her. She was soaked with the rain; 
and when Rachel took her up, she found that 
there were two great crickets hid under her. 
Rachel said it was no matter; it would not hurt 
her doll, for she was used to being left out in 
the rain. So she carried her in, in order to dry 
her by the kitchen fire. 

The next evening, alter tea, Rachel’s mother 
said to her, 

“ Rachel, you remember that you told me, the 
| other day, that you lmd made a resolution to 
keep your shelves always in order.” 
i “ Yes, mother,” said Rachel. 

“And I told you that you would find it a very | 
hard resolution to keep.” 

“Yes, mother, l recollect that you did.” ' 

“ Well, now, it is not a great many days since 
then, and yet your establishment is all in confu¬ 
sion. Your doll is in the table drawer in the 
kitchen. Your blocks and your hooks are down 
in the parlor closets ; and, as 1 went through the 
rough chamber this afternoon, 1 saw that the 
rest of your playthings were all in confusion 
about the floor.” 

“ Well, mother,” said Rachel, “ I was going 
to put them up, but I had to go and look for my 
doll.” 

Rachel’s mother did not reply to this very un¬ 
sat is factory excuse. She only said, 

“ It is not a very difficult tiling to put things in 
order. But to leap them in order, requires a great 
deal of steady perseverance, energy and decision.” 

[Cousin Iaicij’s Stories. 
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READING IN RED. 

We love to see children fond of reading; but there is 
' a time and a place for all things. The bod is no place, 
and bed time is not the time for reading. Some little 
folks, who cannot afford to take time from their play for 
reading in the day time will get their books as soon as 
it is too dark to play, and crowd around the lamp to 
read; and then they get so much interested, especially 
if it is the Companion which they are reading, that they 
are unwilling to stop when it is bed time. They want 
to finish what they are reading after they go to bed. 
But this is a very dangerous practice, and should never 
be indulged. Two young ladies, one in New York and 
the other in Hadley, Mass, have within a few days been 
burned to death, in consequence of reading in bed. We 
hope all our readers will remember this, and avoid the 
practice. The day is long enough for work, study, 
reading and play. 
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KECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.—No. 4, 

“ I tliink I shall not rend that piece, it has so 
many hard words,” said Elizabeth C. to her fa¬ 
ther, as she took the Youth’s Companion, and 
saw in it another “ recollections of the past.” 

| Her mother, however, took the paper and rend 
it to her. It was about Louisa D., and as she 
heard it read alonn she was much interested, ami 
would have been quite sorry not to have heard 
| it. She asked many questions, and wished that 
it was easier for little children to read. I think 
the next time she will try herself, and ifshefuuh 
! words which she docs not know, 1 think she will 
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•isk about them ; I hope however, that she will 
iiot be troubled with many which she does not 
understand* 

I wish now to tell of a boy, who shot himself, 
while playing on the Sabbath. Some years ago, 

] spent a winter in the city of Philadelphia, and 
often visited the dill'erent Sabbath Schools. 
They were continued there the whole year, ami j 
did not close in the winter, as they do in some j 
places, because it is cold, and the people think it; 
too severe for the children to attend, though they j 
in, to school twice a day the whole week. I i 
wish my young friends in places where the Sab- j 
hath School stops in the winter, to ask their pa-! 
rents and teachers if it is right. lint I began to 
tell of a little boy who killed himself. ; 

Oil one occasion, I visited a very large Salt- J 
hath School. There were several hundreds of j 
children present. After the lessons had been re-! 
cited, the superintendent, as was his custom, ad¬ 
dressed the school, and looking around intptircdj 
for a little hoy who was absent. When his inline \ 
was called, there was great stillness among the 
children, nod no one answered. The .superin¬ 
tendent again asked for him, when several voices 
answered, “ he is dead.” Yes, he teas dead. 
The Sabbath previous, instead of going to the 
school, he procured a pistol, and while playing 
with it, it went off and killed him. The event 
was an awful one, and the scholars felt it to he 
so. The little hoy was not only out of his place, 
but was breaking one of God's commands, in 
violating the Sabbath. O ! had he gone with the 
rest to the Sabbath School he would not have 
come to such an untimely end; and he might, 
perhaps, have been living at this time, lint God 
lias said ; “ The wicked shall not go unpunish¬ 
ed;” and who cun tell the torment which lie may 
have since endured, for disobeying God. “Re¬ 
member the Sahlmth day, to keep it holy.” 

A Ti:acu an. 
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Wonderful Instance of Sagacity in a Dog.— 

About eight months ago, a gentleman belonging to 
this city, embarked at Port Philip for Scotland. In 
the bustle and confusion of preparing for so long a 
voyage, a favorite dog disappeared about a couple of 
days before the vessel in which he. returned left Port 
Philip; and as all the inquiry he was able to make 
turned out to be fruitless, he was under the necessity 
of leaving his four-footed friend behind him. He ar¬ 
rived in Edinburgh about two fnonths ago, and, 
wonderful to tell, within the last three weeks was 
surprised by a visit from the animal he had left in 
Port Philip about eight months before. Upon inquiry, 
it turns out that the uog had gone on board of a ship 
on the eve of sailing for London ; that once aboard, 
he resolutely refused to be put ashorej'aTid by dint of 
sheer resolution obtained a passage. On his arrival 
in London, it is ascertained that he^isiied the lodg¬ 
ings formerly occupied by his master, and failing in 
discovering the object of his search, immediately 
disappeared, and was not again heard of until his 
arrival in EdinbutghK; Familiar as we are with in¬ 
stances of the affection and sagacity of the dog, this 
is perhaps the mostextraordinary example on record. 

His going on board an English ship.many thousand 
miles from home—his refusal to quit it—his visit to 
the former lodgings of his master on his arrival in 
-London—and the journey from London to Edinburgh 
—rank the subject of this brief notice as one of the 
most wonderful animals of his species. The gentle¬ 
man to whom he belongs is well known in Edinburgh, 
and is the spn of a gentleman who, within the last 
twenty years, has filled various offices of civic dignity. 
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SHIPWRECK. 

The Forfarshire steamer left Hull on the eve¬ 
ning of Wednesday, September 5th, 1833, hav¬ 
ing on board a valuable cargo, and upwards of 
forty passengers. Her c'rew consisted of twenty- 
one persons; the captain’s wife accompanied 
him on the voyage. 

The Forfarshire had not proceeded far when 
o leak was discovered in the boiler. This ren¬ 
dered it necessary to extinguish two of the fires, 
which were, however, relighted when the boiler 
had been partially repaired. The vessel contin¬ 
ued her course until the following evening, by 
which time she had proceded as far as Berwick 
Bay, when the leak again appeared. It had now- 
become so great, that the greatest difficulty tvas 
experienced in keeping the boilers filled, the 
water escaping through the leak as fast as it was 
pumped in. The wind was blowing strong and 
the sea running high, and the leak increased so 
much from the motion of the vessel, that the 
fires were extinguished, and the engines, ef 
course, became entirely useless. Jt was now 
about ten o’clock at night, and they were oft' St. 
Abbs’ Head, a bold promontory on the Scottish 
coast. There being great danger of drifting 
ashore, the sails were hoisted fore and aft, and 
the vessel put about in order to get her before 
the wind, and keep her oft' the land. She soon 
became unmanageable, and the tide setting strong 
to the south, she proceeded in that direction. 
It rained heavily during the whole time, and the 
fog was so dense that it became impossible to tell 
the situation of the vessel. At length breakers 
were discovered close to leeward, and the Feme 
Lights, which about the same period became vis¬ 
ible, put an end to all doubt as to the imminent 
peril of the unfortunate vessel. An attempt was 
made to run her between the Feme Islands, but 
she refused to obey the helm, and at three 
o’clock on Friday morning, she struck with tre¬ 


mendous force against the outer or Long-stone 
Island. 

At the moment the vessel struck, most of the 
passengers were below, and many of them asleep 
in their berths. One, alarmed by the shock, 
started up, and seizing his trousers only, rushed 
upon deck. When he reached it, he found 
everything in confusion, and seeing part of the 
crew hoisting out a bout, he sprang into it. The 
raging of the sea instantly separated it from the 
vessel, and though several of the other passen¬ 
gers attempted to reach it, they were unsuccess¬ 
ful, and perished in the attempt. The boat it¬ 
self escaped by something little short of a mira¬ 
cle. There was but one outlet by which it could 
avoid being dashed in pieces on the breakers by 
which it was surrounded. This outlet it provi¬ 
dentially took without its crew being aware of 
it; and after being exposed to the storm all 
night, it was picked up by a sloop and carried 
i.ito Shields. , 

In less than five minutes after the vessel struck, 
a second shock separated her into two parts— 
the stern, quarter-deck, and cabin being instant¬ 
ly borne away, through a passage called the Pi¬ 
per Gut, by a tremendous current, which runs 
with considerable violence even in temperate 
weather—with a rapidity of about six miles an 
hour—but which, when the tv outlier is tempos, u- 
ous, flows with a force truly terrific. 

The fore part of the vessel, in the mean time, 
remained fast on the rock, and to it still clung 
the few passengers who remained, every instant 
expecting to share the fnte of their unfortunate 
companions, whom they had seen swept away by 
the raging elc.ment. In this dreadful situation 
their cries attracted the notice of Grace Darling, 
the daughter of the keeper of the Outer Feme 
Lighthouse. With a noble heroism, she imme¬ 
diately determined to attempt their rescue, in 
spite of the raging of the storm, and the all but 
certain destruction which threatened to attend it. 

Having hastily awakened her father, he launch¬ 
ed his boat at day-break, and, with a generous 
sympathy worthy of the father of Grace Darling, 
prepared to proceed to their rescue. The gale, 
in the meantime, continued unabated, and the 
boiling of the waves threatened a speedy destruc¬ 
tion to their frail boat. It was therefore with a 
heart full of the most fearful forebodings, that he 
undertook the perilous enterprise. After watch¬ 
ing the wreck for some time, they discovered 
that living beings were still clinging to it, and 
the gallant young woman, with matchless intre¬ 
pidity, seized an oar and entered the boat. This 
was enough—her father followed; and, with the 
assistance of his daughter, conducted the frail 
skiff over the foaming billows to the spot where 
the wreck appeared. By a dangerous and des¬ 
perate effort he was landed on the rock, and to 
preserve the frail boat from being dashed to 
pieces, it was rapidly rowed back among the 
awful abyss of waters, and kept afloat by the 
skilfulness and dexterity of this noble-minded 
young woman. At length the whole of the sur¬ 
vivors, consisting of five of the crew and four of 
the passengers, were taken from the wreck, and 
conveyed to the light-house, where she minister¬ 
ed to their wonts, and anxiously, for three days 


and three nights, waited on the sufferers, and 
soothed their afflictions. This perilous achieve¬ 
ment, unexampled in the feats of female forti¬ 
tude, was witnessed by tne survivers in silent 
wonder. The weather continued so tempestu¬ 
ous that the mainland could not be reached till 
Snnduy, when the nine persons, saved by [the 
gallant heroism of the Darlings, were landed iti 
safety ; thus making the entire number of per¬ 
sons saved from the wreck eighteen. All the 
others perished. 

Those who found refuge on the rock on which 
the vessel struck, suffered severely during the 
night from the cold and the heavy sens, which at 
intervals, wnshed over them. The female pas¬ 
senger, who escaped, sat with her two children, 
a hoy and a girl, the one eight and the other 
eleven years of age, firmly grasped in each hand, 
long after the buft'etings of the waves had de- 
pri.ed them of existence. The captain and his 
wife were washed from the wreck, clasped in 
each other’s arms, and both drowned. 

It was indeed n noble act, Uncle Thomas ! I 
wonder she was not afraid that her boat would 
share the fate of the steam-vessel, and be dashed 
in pieces on the rock. 

It was an act of heroism, boys, to which you 
will find few parallels; nor has it been without 
its reward. Besides the satisfaction of saving 
nine fellow-creatures from certain destruction, 
the fame of the heroic act has spread far and 
wide, and its praise been on every tongue. Pain¬ 
ters, of no mean power, have portrayed the 
scene, and its memory will be thus preserved. 
Presents have besides poured in upon her and 
her father, and everything been done to mark the 
public sympathy and approbation of the daring 
and disinterested deed. 

[ Tales of Shipwrecks. Published by Tappan 4’ Dcnntt, 
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Singular Coincidence.- a few days ago, while 
the Messrs. Thorburn were unpacking a chest of 
orange pekoe tea, imported in one of the late arrivals 
from China, they discovered between the lead lining 
and the bottom of the box a copy of the Edinburg 
Caledonian Mercury, of ihe date of the 22d Septem¬ 
ber, 1796, (exactly 45 years ago,) containing a letter 
from the senior Mr. Thorburn, the venerable partner 
of the firm, regarding the tea trade of that period. 

The chest was packed 3500 miles above Canton, 
where the newspaper, which is in excellent preserva¬ 
tion, must have been put in; and no explanation has 
been given to remove the mystery how it has been 
preserved and transmitted back nearly half a century 
after its publication.—[Caledonian Mercury. 
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a place, that the countenances of the villagers 
were all familiar, and were associated in his 
mind with home: of course ho had with them a 
silent sympathy, which had always existed, but 
which he was never conscious of until now, when 
strange faces met his eye, with which he had no 
feeling or sympathy, in common. 

As he passed through the various towns along 
which the route lay, it seemed strange to him, 
that places so unattractive and uninteresting, as 
they appeared to him, should he occupied by 
people who had evidently lived there all their 
lives, and were as contented and happy then, as 
he, or any one else could be in his own little 
village. 

The stage route was a short one, for it soon 
intercepted the rail-road, at the termination of 
which, stood the great city, of whoso extent and 
grandeur he had formed very exalted ideas. On 
reaching the cars, lie was bewildered and stunned 
with the noise of the steam as it rushed with such 
fearful violence from the pipe of the engine, the 
cries and confusion of the passengers, the clang¬ 
ing of the bell, and the impatient directions of 
the conductors. He had barely gained his seat, 
when the rush of steam ceased, the confusion 
subsided, and the conductors closed the doors; 
a moment of silence, and the ponderous cars, 
crowded with their living freight, which had 
seemed to him immoveable by any human pow¬ 
er, flew by an irresistible impulse from the spot 
where they were resting, and cleft the air like 
the wing of a bird. Willie held his breath as the 
cars dashed fearlessly on, now bounding through 
a wood, now skimming the surface of water, 
now cleaving in twain, as it seemed, villages and 
fields, and mountains of solid rock. The demon 
of Steam had the lead, and nothing seemed too 
incredible or miraculous for him to accomplish. 
He leaped madly on, and his fierce shriek rent 
the air, as though in exultation of his superhu¬ 
man energy; and now he laughs loud and long, 
is he so fearful!’’, trifles with thf"yonhl> nf >u; . r, 

life put into his power. And yet a heavy "and 
is on him, does he attempt to abuse the trust; 
and that hand is—the human will. 

Willie’s thoughts turned instinctively to that 
omnipotent Being, who holds even that will, in 
subjection, and to whom the strength of man, 
although fearfully augmented, as it is, by the in¬ 
struments he has put into its power, is at best, 
when compared with His strength, but weakness! 
And yet, even that weakness, surpasses some¬ 
times in its stupendous results, almost our feeble 
powers of conception. Who of us then shall es¬ 
timate the omnipotence of that Being, who rolls 
solid worlds around their center, and suspends 
; them, like stars, in the universe of space ! 

I The distant steeples, and the city crowded 
with various edifices, and capped by the circular 
I dome of the state-house, (which seems almost to 
pierce the clouds,) soon came in sight. A mo¬ 
ment, and the cars were at the depot, the pas¬ 
sengers alighting, and orphan Willie among the 
rest. His trunk is delivered to him, and he is 
soon on his way to that part of the city where 
his kind relative resides. 

[ To be Continued .1 


Written for the Youth's Companion . 

ORPHAN WILLIE, 

. Tiie Wandering Minstrel.— Chap. IK. 

The next morning’s coach rolled out of the 
village, and Willie for the first time began to 
realize as it receded from the scenes familiar to 
his eye, that a now life was dawning upon him. 

The strange places that he passed through, and 
the new faces that he was constantly seeing, had 
a cold novelty, to him, which attracted, without 
interesting lum. His native village was so small 
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SPUING. 

The winter lmd been a Ions and very cold one; 
hut it was at last over. There had been a grout 
many hard snow-storms, and the ground had 
been covered for many weeks; but the spring 
Imd at last come. There were no more snow¬ 
storms, or oidy those which lasted tor a short 
time ; the snow-banks melted slowly away, and 
the green grass peeped up in every place as soon 
as the snow was irone. 

The little birds 'came back again. They had 
flown away to warmer climates, to pass the cold 
months of winter; and some of them had now 
come hack to build their nests, and prepare for 
summer. To he sure, the wind was still so cold 
and high, a good detd of the time, that it had 
kept away many of the pretty little singers; hut 
in the middle of the day, when the sun shone 
bright, enough of them were seen, to convince 
the children that spring was conic. 

A few of the little flowers sprang up in the 
warm nooks ami corners; and, with their feet 
well provided with India rubbers, the young 
people went out to seek them wherever they 
could be found. 

Hot-beds were prepared, in which the seeds 
for radishes and salads, and some garden flow¬ 
ers were sown, that, under the shelter ol the 
glass with which they were covered, the seeds 
might sprout and grow up without sttflering from 
the cold winds. The plants, when the season 
became more advanced, could he transplanted, 
and would thus gain considerable time. 

Mr. Milton’s family, consisting of his wife, his 
daughters Sophia and Klcanor, his sons George 
and Frank, had passed the winter in the coun¬ 
try. They had found much to amuse and in¬ 
struct them during the cold season. They had 
had coasts, and slides, and skating, and sleigh- 
riding and snow-hailing, out of doors. Then 
they had cousin Grace, from New York, staying 
with them a part of the time, to enliven them 
with her wit and gaiety. She had returned to 
her home in New York for a part of the winter, 
hut had now come hack to share with her cou¬ 
sins the first opening of spring. They had their 
books, and music, and drawing, for occupation; 
and when they had nothing more important to 
do, they never failed to find animated amuse¬ 


ment in playing, or listening to the reading of 
some amusing hook. They had passed a merry 
Thanksgiving; Christmas Imd been duly observ¬ 
ed ; New Year’s Day had been a most animated 
festival. Though they were all glad to see the 
end of the winter, and the beginning of dear, 
sweet, warm, sunny spring, yet they did not look 
hack on the winter as a gloomy season, hut rath¬ 
er as a good long night, a part of which had 
been spent in useful and pleasant occupation, 
and the rest in a season of gentle repose for na¬ 
ture and for man. 

Both man and nature had enjoyed this rest, 
and now sprang gaily up to meet the labors, and 
duties, and pleasures of another year. The sea¬ 
son invited tin? young people out of doors; hut 
it was not yet so warm as to make exercise dis¬ 
agreeable. The girls were very load of follow¬ 
ing their hoops down the smooth gravel walks 
of Mr. Milton’s grounds. 

Mrs. Milton told them they were very fortu¬ 
nate to live in these days, when such an exercise 
was thought proper for young ladies. She thought 
it a very good one, and was very glad that it had 
become so common that it was not considered 
amiss for young girls to amuse themselves in 
this way. 

it was a French custom which had been 
brought over here some years since. In Paris, 
it is very much the fashion for the children to 
play much more out of doors than with us. Par¬ 
ties of children are sent out with a nurse, who 
sometimes take charge of two or three parties, 
to play in the green squares or commons of the 
city. They take the playthings they wish to 
amuse themselves with, and spend much of the 
day in this way. Among these children, driving 
hoop is a very common play. 

Some little American children, who had been 
abroad, returned, bringing their hoops with them, 
and ventured to take them out in the streets, and 
public walks, and squares of the cities. The 
fashion gradually spread, so that it now is very 
common to see young girls driving their hoops 
abroad. 

Now and then an old lady complains that it is 
too romping and rude an amusement for young 
ladies, and says that such plays were not thought 
of when she was young; yet most people think it 
is a very good play for girls, and that any thing 
which draws them out to exercise in the fresh air 
does them good. 

Very pretty, light hoops have been imported 
from France, and made here, for the use of the 
young ladies, and many of them have become 
very skilful in the sport .—Hook of the Seasons, 

In Boston, on a pleasant day in summer, may be seen 
many young Misses driving hoops, on the beautiful 
walks round the common. After sitting in a close 
School Room, at hard stutty, for several hours, this exer¬ 
cise in the open air, is healthful to the body and invigo¬ 
rating to the mind. 
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